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PIANO MUSIC AND PIANO PLAYING, AS 
THEY ARE. 


AT no time, probably, in the history of music has the 
piano been so popular an instrument as at the present 
day. The reasons for this popularity are so patent that it 
is needless to do more than refer to them. First and 
foremost, the piano is the only instrument, excepting the 
organ and instruments of the harmonium family (neither 
of which can efficiently replace it), which is, so to speak, 
complete in itself. A violinist or a flautist needs to be 
associated with other players, to obtain more than a mere 
outline of music ; but on the piano full harmony is attain- 
able, and the player is independent of all other help. 
Then, again, modern improvements in the processes of 
manufacture have enabled the makers to produce really 
respectable instruments at comparatively very low prices ; 
so that, except among the poor, it is almost the exception 
rather than the rule to find a house without a piano. 
Fashion also has, doubtless, something-to do with this 
‘ popularity, inasmuch as a young lady who knew nothing 
of music would be considered as having neglected an im- 
portant part of her education. These causes combine to 
render the piano the most popular of instruments, and it 
has been calculated that Smten alone produces some- 
thing like 23,000 a-year ; while the “manufacture” (we 
use the word designedly) of piano music is really beyond 
computation. 

Yet, in spite of this almost universal diffusion of music, 
we venture to express our deliberate conviction that piano 
music in England is at present in a state of decadence. 
True, at no time has there been such a high average of 
executive ability. Many school-girls now can play pieces 
which fifty years since would have been thought beyond 
the reach of all but the best professors. Take, for in- 
stance, Clementi’s so-called “ Octave Sonata,” Op. 2. At 
the time of its publication it was considered so difficult, 

~ that it was said it could only be played by the composer, 
and the devil! Now any toletably advanced pupil could 
manage it with ease. The perfection to which the science 
of “finger-training” has been brought by such writers as 
Clementi and Cramer, and in more recent times Czerny, 
Kohler, and others, renders it possible to acquire a high 
degree of mechanical facility with a relatively moderate 
outlay of time and labour. And we think that the falling 
off in the quality of — music now produced is, at least 
in part, the result of the greater executive power obtained. 
Many persons—may we not say the larger number of 
pianists ?—do not study their instrument from real love of 
music. In many cases, especially among the young, they 
learn it simply because, like French or history, it is part of 
‘the regular school course. Such players are only too 
liable to mistake the means for the ehd. They forget, or 
perhaps are wholly unaware, that the object of music is 
not to astonish by a wonderful exhibition of finger-gym- 
nastics, but to excite emotion. When, therefore, they have 
overcome the mechanical difficulties of some “Grand 
Fantasia,” they are very naturally anxious to display their 
accomplishments to their admiring friends. Happily, 
such players mostly choose music which requires nothing 
more than supple fingers ; but when sometimes they at 
‘tempt the works of th . great tone-poets—such, for instance, 
as one of Beethoven’s sonatas—those are certainly the most 
fortunate who are out of ear-shot. 
If we contrast the music produced for the piano fifty 
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years ago with the bulk of drawing-room pieces issued 
now, thé inferior quality of the present productions be- 
comes apparent at once. At the commencement of this 
century a large proportion of piano pieces consisted of 
sonatas and rondos, We do not wish to imply that 
because the modern compositions are neither sonatas nor 
rondos, they are on that account inferior. It is undoubtedly 
true that among the old music we find plenty of rubbish, 
and that many of the passages especially have long since 
lost their freshness and become antiquated. But to write 
a sonata, or even a rondo, at least required a certain mo- 
dicum of ideas, and some acquaintance with the laws of 
musical composition, and the science of thematic develop- 
ment. And these we find in a greater or less degree in 
the works of Clementi and Dussek, not to mention such 
lesser composers as Steibelt, Woelfl, Kozeluch, and Pleyel. 
But what amount of musical invention is required for the 
concoction of a modern fantasia? The recipe is a very 
simple one. Take some popular airs from an opera, hash 
them up with plenty of scales, arpeggios, and octaves, and 
when ready serve with a grand cadenza. For the “ Noc- 
turne,” “ Caprice,” or “ Etude de Concert ” (or “de Salon,” 
as the case may be) the process is still more simple, for then 
the first common-place phrase or reminiscence that occurs 
to the writer will do as the scaffolding on which the 
passages are constructed. Fresh water is poured on the 
old tea-leaves, but no new tea is put into the pot. We 
appeal to our musical readers as to whether our descrip- 
tion is exaggerated. . 

So long as the demand for this class of music exists it 
will, of course, continue to be produced. Publishers are 
merely the caterers for the public ; and if the latter re- 
quire a certain kind of article, the former are not to 
blame for selling it. Neither, perhaps, ought we to find 
fault with the composers—if they deserve the name—of 
such pieces. They, at least, do good service by supplying 
what is suited to the ability of a large class of Players, who 
might otherwise be tempted to mangle and caricature 
much better music. The real culprit is fashion, which 
requires that every young lady should learn to play, though 
she may have not the-feast natural aptitude for music. 

We need hardly add that there is a large quantity even 
of modern pianoforte music to which the above remarks 
do not apply. Such men as Stephen Heller, Jules Schul- 
hoff, Theodore Kullak, our own Sterndale Bennett, and 
many others, have shown how it is possible to combine the 
grace and freedom of modern musical forms, and even the 
show-passages of the dravura school, with true musical 
feeling and genuine artistic purpose. A professor who is 
really resolved not to teach rubbish need happily be at no 
loss to find pieces, even for those pupils to whom giving 
classical music is, as it were, throwing pearls before swine. 
Good music, however, forms at present only a small por- 
tion of the entire literature of the piano; and so long as 
the larger part of the works published continue to be mere 
exercises of agility, we shall hold to the opinion expressed 
at the beginning of this ‘paper, that English piano music is 
at present in a state of decadence. 








RICHARD WAGNER: HIS.-TENDENCIES AND 
THEORIES. 


BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 
Mephistopheles, ‘“‘Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 
ee Goethe, Faust.” 
WITH all single and separate arts that address themselves 
solely or in part to our imagination, purity of each is a 
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primary requisite. If too many and heterogeneous means 
the imagination will deviate from the 
the impression intended to be made 
But a dramatist in 


with an ardent longing for a complete reunion, having 
hailed the opera as a fo 

plete drama, and having shown how Goethe and Schillér 
strove for the attainment of an ideal dramatic form which 
shall haye a purely human interest and be free from the 
fetters of all historical conventionality, appealing to the 
feelings of men instead of to their abstract understand- 
ing, and how from their numerous experiments it results 
as an inevitable conclusion, that with such an end in 
view, historical as well as social and political matter, 
because it cannot be made to bear the necessary con- 
densation without becoming vague and losing its cha- 
racter, is unmalleable, we have been forced to agree with 
Wagner's assertion, that the proper material for the con- 
‘struction of such a form is mythos, and mythos only. 

From this point then Wagner, led bythe spirit of music, 
takes his departure, and proceeds to demonstrate how 
such mythical matter, the nature of which is always es- 
Sentially emotional, imperatively demands the great lan- 
guage of emotion, music, for its proper presentation. Hav- 
ing settled once for all that it was the aim of the drama 
to present, in the most universally intelligible manner, the 

t’s perception of purely human individualities apart 
rom all conventionality, he goes on to solve the problem 
of form, in detail, and to fix the relation of the various 
factors of his work to one another. 

Here then I ought to be able to draw the curtain, and 
offer the reader a performance of the master’s Wibelungen 
trilogy. That would be the proper way of making the 

articulars which are to follow concerning these factors 
lly intelligible ; for it is difficult to consider them other 
than az comments to that central work of Wagner’s life, 
the emotional effect of which when it is actually performed 
can be the only just criterion as to their validity. For 
clearness sake, I shall try to sketch the main points 
. Separately. 

General Shape of the Drama,—The mythical subject- 
matter has a plastical unity ; it is perfectly simple and 
easily comprehensible, and it does not stand in need of 
thenumberless small details which a modern playwright is 
obliged to introduce to make some historical occurrence 
intelligible. It is divided into few important and decisive 
scenes, in each of which the action arises spontaneously 
from out of the emotions of the actors ; which emotions, by 
reason of the small number of such scenes, can be pre- 
sented in a most complete and exhaustive manner. In 
planning such scenes according to the distinctive nature 
of the mythical subject-matter, it is unnecessary to take 
any preliminary account of musical forms; for as the 
myths are in themselves emotional, and as the dramatist 
moulds them in accordance with and under the influence 
of the spirit of music, they resolve themselves as it were 
quife spontaneously into musical diction. No phase of 

emotion is touched upon, in any one of these scenes, which 





does not stand in some important relation to the emotion ' 


of all the rest ; so that the development of the phases from 
one another, and their necessary sequence, constitute the 
unity of expression in the drama. 

Musical Form.—Each of the phases of emotion, just 
panes. of has for its outcome some clearly marked and 

ecided musical expression, some characteristic musical 
theme ; and just as there is an intimate connection be- 
tween the phases of emotion, so an intiinate interlacing 
of the musical themes takes place, which interlacing 
spreads itself not only over an entire scene or pat of a 
scene, but over the whole extent of the drama,_ It is never 
made use of for the display of any purely musical com- 
binations fer se, but it is always in the closest relation- 
ship and most complete union with the poet's dramatic 
intentions. Thus, that wonderful power by which a 
musician can make his phrase undergo metam: osis 
after metamorphosis, without losing its character as the 
expression of some distinct emotion, is here developed to 
a hitherto unknown extent; and the means of dramatic 
expression are, in consequence, infinitely widened and 
enlarged. 

Verse.—Concerning this we shall have to speak some- 
what at length. Two facts are certain, as regards the 
different means by which poets have tried to enhance the 
power of every-day language, so as to render it capable of 
exercising a direct influence on our feelings -sehoteas and 
rhyme—z,¢., regularity and melody ; these facts are, first, 
that the poets of the Middle Ages, to attain regularity o} 
rhythm, constructed their verses according to some -fixed 
melody or other ; and, second, that the condition from which 
theastonishing and to us incomprehensiblevariety of Greek 
metres arose was the inseparable and ever-present com- 
bined action of mimetics, or rather, of the movements of 
an ideal dance, with the poetical language, as it was sung 
or chanted. 


The modern Germans have imitated, as well as* their 


unquestionably flexible language will admit of, every 
metre under the sun ; but no one will deny that the fixed 
rhythms upon which the German language prides itself 
so much exist far more for the reader’s eye than for the 
hearer’s ear. Take the most common form of verse in 
modern German—iambics—is it not torture to hear the 
sense of the language continually forced and twisted to 
suit this five-footed monster? Sensible actors, when it 
was first used on the stage, were afraid of its sing-song, 
and tréated it exactly like prose. 

Italians and Frenchmen, who have not attempted to 
base their rhythms ‘upon prosodical longs and shorts, 
and who have chosen to measure their verse by the 
number of syllables it contains, have found a rhyme: at 


the end of-each verse absolutely necessary. Now, .if 


we examine the relation of music to all the varieties 
of modern verse, we come across a most curious fact, 
Musicians declaim German iambics, and indeed every 
rpories of verse, in all and every sort of time. ‘As for the 
rhyme at the end of a line, music, as a rule, swallows 
it entirely. And the cases wherein the musical rhyme 
actually corresponds to the rhyme in the verse are for the 
most part accidental, and, at any rate, few and far between. 
A musician can do no more with iambics than the actors 
did ; he must treat them as prose and stretch them to fit 
his tune. 

Seeing that modern versification offers such small 
attraction, Wagner was led to ask himself what sort 
of rhythmical he gre it might be that was most inti- 
mately connected with musical diction, and the answer 
was not far to seek. Just as we have seen the poetical 
material condensed by dramatists for their ‘purposes, 
so the expression of our daily speech will} have to 
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be condensed. When we speak under the pressure of 
some strong emotion,-we involuntarily drop conventional 
phraseology ; we contract our accents and enforce them 
with a raised voice; our words become rhythmical ; our 
expressions terse and to the point. In the early days of 
all the Teutonic languages, such a manner of speech has 
been used for artistic purposes ; it is the a//iterative verse 
Of the Zdda, of Beovulf, &c. The condensed form and 
the close relative position of the accented vowels in alli- 
terative verse give to it an emotional intensity, which 
fenders it peculiarly musical. When a poet conceives 
this sort of verse—and indeed the fact holds good, though 
in a lesser degree, with all sorts of verse—he is never with- 
out some sense of harmony in connection with the melody 
of his words. And at this point the musician, whose art 
enables him to give precise expression to the vaguely con- 
‘ceived harmonies of the poet, steps in ; on the basis of 
this harmony he proceeds to fix the exact melody pertain- 
ing to the verse, and thus finally to complete the desire 


' for perfect poetical expression. 


Melody.—Wagner’s melody has undergone many a 
metamorphosis. It is only since he was léd by the nature 
of his mythical subject-matter to adopt the alliterative 
verse just spoken of, that his manner of procedure has 
been ultimately determined. In his youth he tried to 
embody Schumann’s maxim, “ You must invent original 
and bold melodies ;” but the more he came to derive his 
form of expression direct from the dramatic subject-matter, 
the less he troubled himself to appear “original.” In 
Rienzi, his first published opera, we find, with little 
exception, Italian and French grand opéra phraseology 
a la Spontini.. In Der fliegende Hollinder, the story 
of which is legendary, the melody often approaches the 
Volkslied. it has a rhythmical backbone, a% it were, 
which Azenzi lacks. In Zannhduser, and still more in 
Lohengrin, the melody grows from out of the verse. In 
both these works, it is not so much any melodic perubiarity 
as the emotion expressed by the melodious phrase that 
attracts the listener. The fault of modern verse, pointed 
out above—its want of real rhythmical precision—inevi- 
tably told upon the melody. But Wagner managed to 
increase its power enormously by the employment of cha- 
racteristic harmonies, He individualised it by means of 
Seen Accompaninnents, and thus rendered it highly 
efficient for his dramatic purpose. <A//iterative verse has 
at last given to his melody what was still wanting—a 
rhythmical animation which is fully justified by the nature 
of the verse. The use of alliteration, and ota bene of the 
melody springing from it, innovation as it certainly is, 
sprang, like all his innovations, direct from the supreme 
artistic instinct with which he masters the subject-matter 
congenial to him, and was not in any sense the result of 
abstract speculation. 

‘The Orchestra.— Most musicians will be aware of 
the fact that if a composer writes the accompaniments 
to a vocal phrase in such a manner that those vocal 
notes which are essential to the harmony are omitted 
in the instrumental portion, the result is disastrous ; 
both the vocal and the instrumental parts will sound 
incomplete ; the fact being that our ear invariably takes 
special and separate notice of the human voice, the 
colour -of which is at all times totally and absolutely 
distinct and different from the colour of the orchestral 
instruments. It is upon this fact that Wagner baSes 
his procedure; he lets his vocal melody, independent 
of the orchestral melody, grow directly from out of the 
verse. He intends it to be nothing but an intensified 
version of the actual sounds of rhythmical speech. The 
relation of this sung melody to the me/os of the orchestra, 
so difficult to describe, and so easy to understand if one 





has the good fortune to hear it actually executed, W 
describes in an elaborate simile, the main points of whic 
are as follow :—“ Let us look upon the orchestra as a 
deep mountain lake pierced to its very depth by the 
sunlight (¢.¢., the poetical intention which moulds endless 
possibilities of musical harmony to its own particular 
purpose), the surrounding banks of which are visible from 
every point. From the tree-stems that grew upon the 
banks a skiff was fashioned, precisely in a manner to 
render it fit to be carried on lake, and to cut through 
its waters, This skiff is the melody growing from out of 
the verse, sung by the dramatic singer and supported by 
the sounding waves of the orchestra. It isa skit totally 
different from the lake, yet fashioned solely with a view to 
float upon it. Only when it is launched upon its wayes 
does it become alive ; supported and pina he pink going of 
its own will, it attracts our eyes as we glance across the 
lake, as though the sole purpose of the entire show was 
to offer this particular picture.” ° 


But not on ill the orchestra thus c the verse, 
With its helpfalso\ the spirit usi ill}reveal the 
innermost emotions of the dramatis persona, its supremely 


intelligible speech will, in unison with expressive mime- 
tics, initiate us into the secret of those zwances and ; 
of feeling which all arts except music can only hint at, 
and which without its divine-aid would remain absolutely 
inexpressible. It will speak to the ear as the actors  - 
movements and the expression of his features speak 
to the eye; over and above this, it will at the very 
beginning of the performance put the hearer into. the 
proper frame of mind to expect the dramatic pictures 
and actions to come, and it will recall all thease sounds 
and phrases belonging to past scenes which can to some 
extent throw light on the present one. Lastly, it will 
systematically make use of and deyelope its capacity for 
accompanying and enforcing the dramatic gestures ; traces 
of which capacity have appeared often enough in the 
Opera, but have there been left, like mimetics generally © 
from which they arise, in an embryonic state, scarcely 
above the level of the pantomime, “On the one hand, as 
embodied harmony, it renders the distinct expression of 
melody possible, whilst on the other, it keeps the melody 
in the necessary yninterrupted flow, and thus always dis- 
plays the motives of the dramatic action with the most 
convincing impressiveness to our feelings.” 

The entire work of art, then, intended by Wagner is 
musical in spirit, and could have been conceived: by none ¢ 
but a man of universal artistic instincts, who is at the 
same time a great modern musician. Its mythical sub- 
ject-matter, chosen because of its essentially emotional 
nature; its division into scenes, and the sequence of 
these; the use of alliterative verse, and its melodious 
declamation ; the use of the orchestra, preparing, supe 
porting, commenting, enforcing, recalling; all its 
factors, are imbued with the spirit of music. Their task 
is not accomplished if any one side of the subject remains 
to be supplied by some process of abstract reasohing on 
the hearer’s part. They are to appeal exclusively to o 
feelings. The sole test.of what sort of thing is to be sai 
lies in the expressive power of music. Being emotional 
throughout, the musical drama stands higher as a form 
of art than the spoken play. In it the profound pathos of 
dramatic speech is not left to the discrimination of the 
individual actor. The musician’s sure technique posi- 
tively fixes every accent and every inflection, and a com- 
poser in the act of conducting such a drama is so com 
pletely in unison with the singers and players, that one. 
may talk without hyperbole of an actual metempsy- 
chosis—his very soul speaks from out of the performers, 

. Before concluding this part of my subject, let me express 
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a hope that whoever has read these notices with some at- 
tention will be in a position to see how inapplicable much’| 
of the current talk about that great bugbear, “ the music of 
the future,” is to Wagner neg his aims. His drama-has 
nothing whatever to do with the supposed reform—I say 
supposed reform advisedly—of instrumental music Which 
has inadvertently been dubbed “ the music of the future.” 
Did any one ever dare to assert that the beautiful works of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c., leave an un- 
satisfactory expression, owing to any shortcomings capable 
of reform in the manner of musical procedure employed 
by these composers? It is surely impossible to see 
where reform is needed, and no musician in his senses 
ever dreamt of attempting or advocating such a thing; 
least of all Franz Liszt, who is unhappily so often treated 
as the wildest of the supposed destroyers of the beautiful 
—Liszt, who has on numberless occasions, both public and 
private, proved his intimate knowledge of, and loyal 
admiration for, the lovely ‘works of Beethoven’s epigonz. 
The innovations in details of form and diction introduced 
by Berlioz and Liszt in some of their instrumental works 
derive their origin from Beethoven himself; they are the 
result of a tendency which was carried out more or less 
consciously by all his successors; it is the desire of a 
Poetical basis for instrumental music. If such a desire be 
the distinctive mark, surely Chopin, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, and all their living followers are “ musicians of the 
future.” Bé this as it may, Wagner’s ideal drama is a 
thing totally apart from this tendency towards programme- 
music, the seeming contradictions of which, from its high 
stand-point, it disposes of with ease. Nor is Wagner’s 
drama an attempt at the reformation of the opera, though 
I have spoken of it as the accomplished destiny of the 
opera. It is no more a reformed opera than man is a 
reformed monkey ; it can be measured as little-with an 
ordinary opera yard-stick as with the conductor’s-baton of 
an absolute musician. It is new from end to end, and it 
carries its own criterion of excellence in the high and 
intense emotions a correct performance of it may arouse. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MUSIC OF THE SANCTUARY. 
TWO LECTURES 
BY JAMES STIMPSON 
(Organist of the Town Hall, Birmingham). 


THE subject of church music seems to divide itself 
naturally into three heads. First, as it was ; second, as 
it is ; third, as it should be. It is thus I propose to con- 
sider it, and will now enlarge on Church Music as it Was. 

In using the word “church,” I refer to neither sect, 
party, nor building, but to the people of God in all ages. 
In this view church music is coeval with—may I not say 
anterior to?—man. The Lord said to Job, “ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” “when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons.of God 
shouted for joy?” From such a source has sacred music 
sprung, leading us back to those countless ages which had 
no beginning, and forward to never-ending cycl@s of un- 
tiring praise ; therefore we need not be surprised to find 
it taking a place very early in the history of mankind. 
Jubal, an antediluvian patriarch, is described as “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” It is 
very doubtful in what degree these instruments may 
or may not have resembled those of our own times ; how- 
ever, other passages of Scripture quite warrant us in 
asserting that instrumental and vocal music were in com- 
mon use in those far-back days. (See Genesis xxxi, 27 ; 





Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31.) - 3 


The Jews were eminently a musical people; in all their 
festivities and religious services, in their wars, and in their 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, music was always em- 
ployed. There is no doubt that they possessed instru- 
ments of percussion, such as drums, as well as stringed 
and wind instruments; indeed the trumpet must have 
been in common use, for we find that in Gideon’s army of 
300 men each man possessed a trumpet, as well as the 
ability to use it, and the sound of these 300 trumpets 
produced a complete panic among the hosts of Midian 
and Amalek. “In 1 Chron. xiii, 8 we read, “ David and- 
all Israel played before God with all theit might, and with 
singing, and with harps, and with psalteries, and with 
timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trumpets,” thus 
proving the general use of these instruments. 

The harp, which no doubt was a small one of its kind 
and easily carried about, appears to have been a favourite 
instrument, and in the hands of a clever executant, as was 
David, would produce some beautiful effects ; the power 
it had over the troubled mind of Saul is known to all. 
The harp was used by the prophets or teachers when 
giving their exhortations (1 Sam. x. 6; 1 Chron. xxv. 
1, 3, 6, 7; Psalm xlix. 4). i 

As Scripture is silent on the subject, we know not if the 
Jews understood or practised harmony. That it was im- 
possible, or did not exist, we can scarcely think likely. 
Every trumpet naturally gave more than one note; dif- 
ferent sounds having accidentally been heard, it is surely 
no stretch of imagination to fancy that those which 
pleased the ear by their accordance would be used simul- 
taneously. For the same reason we may suppose that the 
different notes produced by the different strings of harps 
would naturally be tried in combination, and so a kind of 
harmony, rude no doubt in construction, might have been 
employed, or at least attempted. Be this as it may, the 
performers on the different instruments must have arrived 
at some degree of perfection, for we read in the record 
given of one of their grandest festivals, that the voices and 
the instruments were as ome sound, showing great pre- 
cision and unity of effect. The Israelites were not only a 
musical people, they were a nation of poets. The songs of 
Moses, Miriam, David, and Isaiah sufficiently prove this. 
In all their songs there is a largeness of poetic idea, and 
a grand conception of the Divine attributes, magnificent 
from their very simplicity, their form and language being 
a model our churches would do well to imitate. 

There can be little doubt that all this poetic fgrce in- 
fused itself into their musical performances, hence there 
was an amount of enthusiasm and energy in their sacred 
songs which, could we have heard, would have taught us 
how cold and apathetic, how dull and insipid our hymns ~ 
sound. 

That chanting in its antiphonal form was known and 
practised by the Jews cannot be questioned. Look at 
that memorable song of Moses, “I will sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously,” which we are told was 
sung by Moses and the children of Israel ; and again in 
the same chapter there is found even a clearer proof, for 
we are told, “ Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went out 
after her with -timbrels and with dances, and Miriam 
answered them, ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously.” To refer to another instance : 
after David had slain Goliath, it is written, “that the 
women came out of all cities of Israel, singing and dancing, 
to meet king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with in- 
struments of musick. And the women answered one . 
another as they played, and said, 

, “* Saul hath slain his thousands, 

And David his ten thousands.” 
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The induction of the ark of God-to Mount Zion gave 
occasion to the 24th Psalm, which, from its structure, 
must have been sung antiphonally, if there was not 
also a separate part for the high priest. As it seems 

ossible that this form was followed, I have so arranged 
it to an old Jewish chant which I have expressly adapted 
for the purpose. 

In some cathedrals ‘at the present day, the organist 
gives out the bass portion of the chant, and the tenor and 
bass voices alone commence the “ Venite” by singing, 
. “O come let us sing unto the Lord,” after which the whole 
body of choristers as well as the congregation join in, 
“ Let us heartily rejoice in the God of our salvation,” an 
arrangement that partakes somewhat of the antiphonal 
form, which in other cathedrals is introduced in the Te 
Deum ; for the canon begins by saying, if not singing, 
“We praise thee, O God,” and the,choir answer, “ We ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord.” Some of the services of 
the old masters are written expressly in this manner, as 
may be seen in Dr, Boyce’s Cathedral Music. 

At a future period David’s love of music in its connec- 
tion with the service of the great I AM was fully developed 
in the liberal preparations he made for the proper observ- 
ance ofthe Temple ritual. There were no less than 4,000 
singers or musicians appointed from among the Levites ; 
over these were 288 principal singers or leaders of the 
band; these were divided into twenty-four companies, 
who officiated weekly by rotation in the Temple, and 
whose whole business was to perform the sacred hymns 
—the one part chanting or singing, the other playing on 
different instruments, The chief of these were Asaph, 
Heman, ‘and Jeduthun, who also, as we “may presume 
from the titles of the Psalms, were composers of hymns. 
As special reference is made (1 Chron, xxv. 5, 6) to 
the fact of Heman having daughters who, as well as his 
sons, took part in the Temple service, those who exclude 
female voices from their choirs have no Scripture warrant 
for such act. 

There is no doubt that the punishment the Jews for 
seventy years underwent in Babylon did not maké them 
forget their Temple and its beautiful service, for we find on 
their return to Jerusalem they speedily rebuilt the house 
of God, and made ample provision for the singers and 
‘performers on different instruments. Nehemiah_records 
that among those who went up with Zerubbabel were 
“the chief of the Levites with their brethren over against 
them to praise and give thanks, according to the com- 
mandment of David the man of God.” 

Then further—“ And at the dedication. of the wall of 
Jerusalem they sought the Levites out of all their places, 
to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the dedication with 
gladness, both with thanksgivings, and with singing, with 
cymbals, psalteries, and with harps.” (Neh; xii.) 

Even in their captivity we know how the poor captives 
longed, not only for their native land, but for the sweet 
songs of their well-remembered Temple service. With 
what touching pathos this is expressed in the 137th 
Psalm |— 


“ How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning.” 


It is evident that \the antiphonal form of chanting, 
although the more usual, was not the only mode in use 
among the Hebrews. The 135th Psalm was obviously 
performed by three choirs : the high priest with the house 
of Aaron constituting the first, the Levites serving the 
Temple the second, and the congregation of Israel the 
third, all having their distinct parts, and all at stated in- 
tervals uniting in full chorus, i in my knowledge nothing 





of the kind exists, I have composed music for this Psalm, 
so arranged. z 

There is nothing of later date in Old Testament history 
regarding the outward service of the Temple, a sad deca- 
dence having fallen over the spirit of priests and people ; 
and we find in the inspired writings tender entreaties, re- 
bukes, and denunciations, taking the place of joyous 
songs and hearty praise. % 

To come to the time of our Saviour, we find the Temple 
service of that period very accurately described by Dr. 
Lightfoot, in vol. ix. of his collected works, section 2. 


The singing of Psalms practised by our Lord (Matt..xxvi. ~ ~ 


30) was continued by his followers, Paul and Silas “at 
midnight prayed and sang praises to God.” James writes 
(chap. v., ver. 13), “Is any among you afflicted? let 
him pray. Isany merry? let him sing psalms.” Tertullian 
speaking of Pliny persecuting the Christians, says that all 
he accused them of was, that besides neglecting to sacri- 
fice, they held meetings before daybreak to sing in honour 
of Christ as a God. Some interesting snatches of the 
psalmody of the early Christians have descended to us, 
among which we may doubtless include the inspired songs 
of Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon ; there is an evening 
hymn and a morning hymn, both very sweet and simple. 
Another, which is supposed to be the identical hymn re- 
ferred to by Pliny, I have arranged in what appears to 
me to be the form in which it was originally sung. 
Imagine a band of faithful worshippers gathered among 
the Catacombs of Rome, listening it may be to “ Paul the 
Aged,” or to some message sent by him from his prison- ~ 
house ; their love and their dévotion have been so deeply 
stirred that fear of a listening enemy is forgotten, and 
with heart and voice they burst into this triumphant hymn 
of praise— 
“‘ Glory be to God on high.” 


Philo, speaking of the nocturnal assemblies of the 
Therapeutz (whom Eusebius calls Christians), upon the 
vigils of saints, says: “ After supper their sacred songs 
began. When all were arisen they selected from the rest 
two choirs, one of men and one of women, in order to 
celebrate some festival; and from each of these a person 
of majestic form, and well skilled in music, was chésen to 
lead the band. They then chanted hymns in honour of 
God, composed in different measures and modulations, 
now singing together, and now answering each other by 
turns.” (De Vita Contemp.) Eusebius (lib. ii., cap, ry, 
speaking of the consecration of churches throughout the 
Roman dominions in the time of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, says “that there was one common 
consent in chanting forth the praises of God. The per- 
formance of the service was exact, the rites of the church 
decent and majestic, and there was a place appointed for 
those who sung psalms ; youths and virgins, old men and 
young.” 

In A.D. 313 Constantine built several sumptuous ~ 
churches for the Christian worship, and it was during his 
reign that the Ambrosian Chant was established in the 
church at Milan. St. Augustine (Confessions, lib. ix., cap. 
6) speaks of the great delight he received in hearing the 
psalms and hymns sung there, at his first entrance into 
the church. after his conversion. Music is said by some 
of the Fathers to have drawn the Gentiles frequently into 
the church through mere curiosity, who liked its cere- 
monies so well that they were baptised before their de- 
parture. About this time, during the contention between 
the Orthodox Christians and the Arians, we find, by 
Socrates the historian (lib. vi., cap. 8), that the heretics 
used to sing hymns marching errs the streets of Con- 
stantinople i” procession, with whi 
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much captivated, that the Orthodox, under the direction 
of St. Chrysostom, thought it necessary to follow the ex- 
, ample which had been set them by their greatest enemies. 
‘Processional singing had been long practised by the 
Pagans, but no mention is made of it among Christians 
before this date. 
[The musical illustrations will be given on the conclusion of these 
papers.—Ep. M.M.R.] 


© 
‘ (To be continued.) 


LISZT AND WEBER. 

( Translated and abridged from W. VON LEN7Z’s ‘‘ Die Grossen 
Piandjorte-virtuosen unserer Zeit, aus Persbnlicher Bekannt- 
schaft.”* ) 

In 1828—forty-three years ago—I had, at the age of 

nineteen, come to Paris, to continue my studies (human- 

iores literee) there, as a happy man, in French waters, 


~ and moreover, as before, to take lessons on the piano, 


aow, however, with Kalkbrenner.. Kalkbrenner was a 
Berlin man of Hebrew extraction, and in Paris he was the 
oconde of the drawing-room piano under Charles X. 
kbrenner was a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and general farmer of all the elegancies allowed at 
the piano. The fair Camille Mock, afterwards Madame 
Pleyel, who was neither indifferent to Chopin nor Liszt, 
was the favourite pupil of the irresistible Kalkbrenner. I 
heard her, between Kalkbrenner and Onslow, play the 
sextuor of the last-named composer at the house of Baron 
Trémont, a tame musical Mzcenas of that day in Paris. 
She payed the piano as a pretty Parisian’wears an elegant 
shoe, Nevertheless I was in danger of becoming Kalk- 
brenner’s pupil, but my star and Liszt willed it otherwise. 
Already on the way to Kalkbrenner pe plays a note of 
his now?), I came to the Boulevards, and read on the 
theatre bills of the day, which had so much attraction for 
me, the announcement of an extra concert to be given by 
M. Liszt at the Conservatoire (it was in November), with 
the piano concerto of Beethoven in E flat atthe head. At 
that time Beethoven was, and not in Paris only, a bodily 
Paracelsus in the concert-room. I only knew this much 
of him, that I had been very much afraid of the very 
black-looking notes (viel gestrichenen Noten) in his D 
major trio,,and choral fantasia, which I had once and 
again looked over in 4 music-shop of my native town, 
Riga, in which thefe was much more done in business 
than in music. 

If any one had told me, as I stood there, innocently, 
and learned from the poster that there were such things as 
piano concertos by Beethoven, that I should ever write 
six volumes in German, and two in French, on Beethoven ! 
I had heard of a septett, but the Beethoven who wrote 
that was called J; N. Hummel ! ; 

From the bill on the Boulevards I concluded, howéver, 
that any one who would play a concerto of Beethoven in 
public must be a very wonderful fellow ( Tausendsapper- 
menter ), and of quite a different breed from Kalkbrenner, 
the composer of the fantasia Efusio Musica. That this 
Effusio was mere rubbish, that much I already understood, 
young and happy though I was. 

In this way met me, on the then so fateful Boulevards 
of Paris, for the first time in my life, the name of Liszt, 
which was to fill the world. This bill of the concert was 
destined. to exert an important influence on my life. I can 
still see, after so many years, the colours of the important 
po pare oa monster letters on a yellow ground—the 

ionable colour at that time in Paris. 


* The Great Pianoforte Virtuosi of otit Time, from Personal Acquaintance.” 


co 





I went straight to Schlesinger’s, then the musical 
Exchange of Paris, Rue Richelieu. — - bs 

“ Where does M. Liszt live?” I asked, and pronounced. 
it Litz, for the Parisians have never got any farther with 
the name Liszt than Zitz. The good German who 
happened at one time to be their best violinist, Rudolph 
Kreutzer, they called “ Kretsch,” on which account the man 
to whom Beethoven dedicated his great violin sonata, Op. 
47, wrote on his visiting-card, “ Rodolphe Kreutzer, Jro- 
nonces Bertrand,” . 

The address of Liszt was Rue Montholon ; they gave 
it me at Schlesinger’s without hesitation; but when I 
asked the price of Zitz, and expressed my wish to take 
lessons ftom him, they all laughed at me, and the shop- 
men behind the counters tittered,.and all said at once, 
* He never gives a lesson; he is no ‘professor of the 

iano,” 


I felt that I must have asked something very foolish. - 


But the answer, #o professor of the piano, pleased me 
nevertheless, and I went straightway to the Rue Mon- 
tholon. e 

Liszt was at home. That was a great rarity, said his 
mother, an excellent woman with a true German heart, 
who pleased me very much; ‘her’ Franz was almost 
always in church, and no-longer occupied himself with 
music at all, Those were the days when Liszt wished to 


become a Saint-Simonist. It was a great time, and Paris - 


the centre of the world. There lived Rossini and 
Cherubini, also Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, and the great 
violinist Baillot ; the poet Victor Hugo, since become 
politician, had lately published his “ Orientales,” and 
Lamartine was recovering from the exertion of his 
“ Méditations poétiques.” George Sand was not yet 


fairly discovered; Chopin not yet in Paris: Marie . 


Taglioni danced tragedies at the Grand Opera ; Habeneck 
a German conductor, directed the picked orchestra’ o 
the Conservatoire, where the Parisians, a year after 
Beethoven’s death, for the first time heard something of 
him. Malibran and Sontag sang at the Italian Opera the 
Tournament Duet in Zancredi. It-was in the winter of 
1828-9, Baillot played quartetts ; Rossini gave his Zeé/ 
in the spring. ; 

In Liszt I found a thin, pale-looking young man, with 
infinitely attractive features. He was lounging, deep in’ 
thought, lost in himself, on a broad sofa, and smoking a 


-long Turkish pipe, with three pianos standing round him: 


He made not the slightest movement on my entrance 
but rather appeared not to notice me at all. When i 
explained to him that my family had directed me to Kalk- 
brenner, but I came to him because he wished to play a 
concerto by Beethoven in public, he seemed to smile, 
But it was only as the glitter of a dagger in the sun. 
“Play me something,” he said, with indescribable 


satire, which, however, had nothing to wound in it, just as_ 


nio harm is done when it thunders. 

“T play the sonata for the /eft hand (‘pour la main 
gauche principale’) by Kalkbrenner,” I said, and thought 
I had said something correct. 

“ That I will not hear ; 1 don’t know it, and don’t wish 
to,” he answered, with increased satire, and -hardly re- 
pressed scorn. 

I felt that I was playing a pitiful part, doing penance 
pethaps for others, for Parisians ; but I said to myself, the 
more I looked at this young man, that this Parisian (for 
such he seemed to be by-his whole appearance) must be 
a genius, and I would not without further skirmishes be 
beaten off the field by a Parisian. 

I went with modest but firm step to the piano standing 
nearest to me, 


“Not that one!” ¢ried Liszt, without in thé least 
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changing his half-reclining postute on the sofa ; “ there, 
‘to that other, one.” : 

I ste to the second piano. 

At that time I was absorbed in the Aufforderung zum 
Tanz; 1 had matried it for love two years before, and we 
were still in our honeymoon. I came from Riga, where, 
after the unexampled success of the Freischiitz, we had 
reached the piano compositions of Weber, which did not 
happen till long after in Paris, where the Freischiitz was 
called Robin des Bois (!) and had recitatives inter- 
polated: by Berlioz. 

- _ Thad learnt from good masters. When I tried to play 
the first three « flats of the Aufforderung, the instrument 
gave no sound—what was the matter? I played forcibly, 
and the notes sounded quite iano. I seemed to myself 
quite laughable, but without taking any notice I went 
bravely on to the first entry of the chords ; then Liszt rose, 
stepped up to me, took my right hand without more ado 
off the instrument, and asked, “ What is shat? That 
ins well!” 

“I should think so,” I said ; “that is by Weber.” 

“Has he written for the piano, too?” he asked with 
astonishment,. “We only know here the Rodin des 
Bois.” 

“Certainly he has written for the piano, and more 
finely than any one,” was my equally astonished answer. 
“IT have in my trunk,” I added, “two polonaises, two 
rondos, four sets of variations, four solo sonatas, one of 
which I learned with Vehrstaedt in Geneva, which con- 
tains the whole of Switzerland, and is incredibly beautiful ; 
there all the fair women smile at once. It is in A flat. 
You can have no idea how beautiful it is; nobody has 
written so for the piano, you may belieye me.” 

I spoke from the heart, and with such conviction that I 
visibly made an impression on Liszt. He answered in a 
winning tone, “Now pray*bring me all that out of your 
trunk, and I will give you lessons for the first time in my 
4ife, because you have introduced me to Weber on the 
piano, and also were not frightened at this heavy instru- 
ment. I ordered it'on purpose, so as to have played ten 
Scales when I had played one; it is an altogether im- 
practicable piano. It was a sorry joke of mine; but why 
did ae talk about Kalkbrenner, and a sonata by him for 
the left hand? But now play me that thing of yours that 
begins so curiously. There, that is one of the finest 
instruments in Paris—there, where you were going to sit 
down first.” ° 

Now I played with all my heart the Auforderung, but 
only the melody marked wiegend, in two parts. Liszt 
was charmed with the composition. “Now bring me 
that,” he said’; “1 ‘thust have a turn at that!” 

At our first lesson, Liszt could not tear himself away 
from the piece. He repeated single parts again and 
again, sought increased effects, gave the second part of 
the minor in.octaves, and was inexhaustible in praise of 
Weber. What was there at that time in the repertoire of 
the piano? The smooth master-joiner Hummel, Herz, 
Kalkbrenner, Mostheles — nothing plastic, dramatic, 
speaking, on the piano; Beethoven was not yet under- 
stood ; of his;thirty-two solo sonatas three were played ; the 
sonata in A flat, with the variations, Op. 26; the C sharp 
minor quasi-fantasia ; and the sonata in F minor that a 
publisher’s fancy, not Beethoven, had named “ Appas- 
sionata.” The five last, of which our days have made 
acquaintance, passed for monstrous misconceptions of a 

~German ideologue who did not know at all how to write 
for the piano. One only understood Hummel and 
Company. Mozart was too old, and could not write 

Propet passages, like Herz, Kalkbrenner, and Moscheles, 

) Say nothing of the smaller species. ‘ 


| take account of this to estittiate the 





In this kingdom of mediocrity lived Liszt, anid we must 
éatness of the man 
who first came to Weber and to himself when he was 
twenty years old. a 

With Weber’s sonata in A flat, Liszt was perfectly de- 
lighted. I had studied it in much love with Vehrstaedt 
at Geteva, and gave it throughout in the spirit of the 
thing. This Liszt testified by the way in which he listened, 
by lively gestures and movements, ‘by exclamations about 
the beauty of the composition, so that we worked at it 
with both our heads! This great romantic poem for the 
piano begins, as is known, with a tremolo Pi the bass on 
A flat. Never had a sonata opened in such a manner! 
It is as a sunrise over the enchanted grove in which the © 
action takes place. The restlessness of my- master be- 
came so great over the first part of this first a//egro, that 
even before its close he pushed me.aside, with the words, 
“Wait ! wait! What is that? I must go at that my- 
self!” Such an experience one had never met wi 
Imagine a-genius like Liszt, twenty years old, for the first 
time in the presence of such a mastet-composition of 
Weber, before the apparition of this knight in golden 
armour ! 

He tried this first part over and over again, with the 
most various intentions ; at the passage in the dominant 
(E flat) at the close of the first part (a passage, properly 
speaking, the sonata has not ; one might call it a charm- 
ing clarinet phrase interwoven with the idea) Liszt said, 
“It is marked /igato ; now, would not one do it better 
pp. and staccato? Yet there is a eggieramente as well.” 
He experimented in all directions. 

In this way it was given me to observe how one 
genius looks upon another, and appreciates him for him- 
self. 

“ Now, what is the second part of the first a/legro 
like?” asked Liszt, and looked at it. It seemed to me 
simply impossible that any one could read at sight this 
thematic development, with octaves piled one on another 
for whole pages. 

“That is very difficult,” said Liszt, “ yet-harder still is 
the coda, and the combining of the whole in this close, 
here at this centrifugal figure (thirteenth bar before the 
end). The passage (in the second part, naturally in the ori- 
ginal key of A flat) moreover we must not play s/accato, 
that would be somewhat affected ; but we must also not 

lay it /igato, it is too thin for that ; we'll do it spiccato ; 
et us swim between the two waters” (nageons entre les 
deux eaux). 

If I had wondered at the fire and life, the pervading 
passion in the delivery of the first part by Liszt, I was 
absolutely astonished in the second part at his triumphant 
repose and certainty, and the self-control with which hé 
reserved all his force for the last attack. “So young, and 
so wise !” I said to myself, and was bewildered, absorbed, 
discouraged. 

In the andante of the sonata, I learnt in the first four 
bars more from Liszt than in years from my former good 
teachers. “ You must give out this opening just as Baillot 
plays a quartett ; the accompanying parts comtsist of the 
detached semiquavers, but Baillot’s parts are very good, 
ana yours must not be worse. You have a good hand, 
you can learn it. Try it, it is not easy ; one might move 
stones with it. I can just imagine how the hussars of the 
piano tear it to pieces! I shall never forget that it is 
through you I have learnt to know the sonata ; now you 
shall learn’ something from me, | will tell you all I know 
about ot instrument.” 

The demisemiquaver figure in the bass (at the thirty-fifth 
bar of this anaante) is heard only too often given out as 
a “passage” for the left hand; the figure should be de- 
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livered caressingly, it should be an amorous violoncello 
solo. In this manner Liszt played it, but gave out in fear- 
ful majesty the outburst of octaves on the second subject 
in C major, that Henselt calls the “ Ten Commandments ” 
—an excellent designation. : 

And now,’as for the Menuetto capriccioso and rondo 
of the sonata, how shall I describe what Liszt made of 
these genial movements on a first acquaintance? How he 
treated the clarinet solo in the trio of the Menuetto, the 
modulation of this cry of longing, the windings of the 
rondo ! 

With respect to Weber’s sonatas, we may say that 
Weber’s method of treating and writing for the piano sur- 
passes Beethoven’s sonatas, as the expression of the in- 
strument, as specific piano music, but not as a musical 
idea which finds its language on the piano. The sonatas 
of Mozart are sketches for quartetts, the sonatas of Beet- 
hoven are symphonic rhapsodies, but the chivalrous 
sonatas of Weber the happiest expression of the instru- 
ment as such. Weber’s piano is the complete, self- 
satisfying, conscious pianoforte, equally free from the 
quartett and the symphony, that opened the gates to the 
modern school—that of the treatment of the instrument 
by Liszt and Chopin. 

And has ever greater geniality jn the treatment of 
ba instrument than in Weber’s Cc major sonata—his 

sti 

We stand with astonishment before this work, dating 
from the year 1813 (reviewed in this year by that incar- 
nation of blindness, the Adigemeine Musikalische Zei- 
tung), a work perhaps composed even earlier, that to such 
an extent emancipated itself from the forms which sixty 
years ago governed musical thought, as well as all social 
and socio-political relations of life! for we cannot sepa- 
rate life from its manifestations In art. The home, the 
hearth, the domestic altar, the family anniversaries, are 
the subjects of Weber’s sonata in C, with the impulse of 
the youthful soul toward that unknown land that lies be- 
yond the precincts of the citizen’s native town, and its 
narrow boundaries! To this longing Weber lends words 
in the sonata-poem in C, a second “ Lay of the Bell.” Bs 


Yom Madchen reisst sich stolz der Knabe ” 


stands plainly before us in the diminished chord with 
which the poem of Weber springs into life. : 

Weber’s sonatas connect us with life ; the relation of 
Beethoven to life is, at the piano, that of the preacher to 
the congregation. 

How Liszt glorified Weber on the piano, how, like an 
Alexander, he marched in triumphal procession with 
Weber (especially in the Concertstiick) through Europe, 
the world knows, and future times will speak of it, 


MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE Society of Arts has resolved to discontinue the ex- 
aminations in Musical Theory and Composition which it 
has held for so many years, These examinations, impos- 
ing no preliminary examination in arts such as the uni- 
versities require, and being held at once in all the chief 
towns of the kingdom, were exactly suited to the needs of 
English musical students. The Society has relinquished 
all its non-technical examinations, and the decision, 
whether necessary or not, is much to be regretted. 
When the resolution of the Society became known, the 
Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College sought to induce some 
othér body to take up the examinations. . They applied to 
South Kensington and to the University of London, but 
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As a last resort the Council called a meeting of those in-’ 
terested in the subject. This was held on March 16th. 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, Q.C.,. Mr.. Godfrey Lushington, 
Mr. Curwen, &c., were among those present. A long 
discussion took place, and the decision of the meetin 
was at last embodied in seven resolutions. It was decid 
that, rather than let the examinations fall to the ground, 
the Tonic Sol-fa College should, as a provisional measure, 
undertake the superintendence of them. Students of the 
common notation were to be admitted on terms of perfect 
equality with Tonic Sol-faists, either notation being used 
for writing the exercises. The following scheme of annual 
graded examinations was resolved upon, success in one 
being the condition of admission to the next, and the first 
being preceded by a simple preliminary examination in 
reading and writing music :— 

I. Theory Examination.—The answers tobe written in 
any notation. The subjects of examination to be: Theory 
of the Scale,—of transition,—of modulation,—of transitive . 
modulation,—of chords,—of progressions,—of musical and 
verbal expression,—with analysis of harmony and of 
musical form. Admission by the Preliminary Certifi- 
cate. 

II. Honourable Mention examination, in the first step 
of composition, including the Chords of the Major and 
Minor Modes: Transition, with the simpler chromatic 
progressions, and the commonest discords. Admission 
by a second-class Theory Certificate of the Society of Arts, 
or the Tonic Sol-fa College, or by the Tonic Sol-fa mem- 
bers’ Certificate. There will be no prizes and only one 
class of certificates. Exercises may be worked in any 
notation, but if in the common staff notation, in short 
score. 

Ill. Elementary Composition (Mr. G. A. Macfarren to 
be requested to become examjner).—Exercises to be 
wrought in any notation. The same examination as that 
lately urider the Society of Arts. Admission only by 
passing the previous examination. Three classes of cér- 
tificates given, and prizes of £3 and £5. ; 

IV. Higher Composition (Mr. G, A. Macfarren to be 
requested to become examiner).—Admission by first-class 
certificate in Elementary Composition. Three classes of 
certificates given, and prizes ob £5 and £7. 

These examinations it is proposed to hold in April each 
year, under the superintendence of local boards in,ail 
parts of the kingdom, as was done with those of the 
Society of Arts, The question of ways.and means being 
entered into, it was found that £100 a year would be 
needed to defray the expenses of examining the exercises, 
and it was determined to raise a special fund, of which 
Mr. Godfrey Lushington was appointed treasurer. Al- 
ready the promises reach nearly £50 a year for three 
years (for which period they are made), and further pclp 
will be welcome. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. God- 
frey Lushington, 16, Great Queen Street, S.W. 


Pa 





Correspondence, 
; —+— 
TOLHURST'S “RUTH.” 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


Sir,—Notwithstanding your notice of my Ruth being the 
justest that has yet met my eye, I cannot refrain from noting your 
objections all lie against the words and the way they are mated. In 
this matter the only two choruses you have singled out are but, as it 





in both cases a final antl unqualified “no” was the result. 


were, introductory ; one at commencement, the other opens part 
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second, The necessity for repetition of words requires grave con- 
sideration. There is not one grand chorus extant at which it would 
‘not be possible to cast the same scorn. The composer, if he con- 
ceives his music fugally, must repeat his words many times. If he 
be at a mere part-song the case is not parallel. Then it is not the 
‘theads " that are ‘‘lifted up'’ many.times (to quote a well-known 
case), but the picture to the mind of the attendant glories. ‘So it is 
not that Boaz” needs repetition ; but ‘‘a man of wealth,” upon 
which everything here turns, is ‘‘ imitated” in the ‘‘ scene” resultant 
from this agreeable enunciation. Itis the ‘‘joy” at this recollection 
as well as the name (about as important a one as any human name 
existing, any one who has travelled or seen life knows full well), that 
here described, always finds response. Then to make a witty 
allusion at my faithfulness in causing the single voice to utter the 
“blessing,” the quartett afterwards acquiescing, only needs me to 
point out that the leading voice travels into the concerted music 
first, in exact accordance with the-narrative, to show you that this 
appeal for something like justice is not altogether undeserving your 
generous consideration.—Yours very truly, 
GEORGE TOLHURST. 


[We have much pleasure in printing Mr. Tolhurst's letter, and 
are very glad that he considers our notice of his oratorio the justest 
_that has yet met his eye. We certainly desired, as far 1s was in our 
power, to do him full justice. His comparison of ‘‘ his name was 
Boaz” to ‘‘Lift up your heads” is certainly a very happy one; it 
had not occurred to ourselves. But we fear we hardly understand 
his remarks ds to the fuga/ treatment of the words, “a mighty man, 
of wealth,” and ‘‘and his name was Boaz.” ‘That our readers may 
judge for themselves, we think it the fairest course to Mr. Tolhurst 
to quote two of the passages we referred to. 


Pie Chorus. 
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Surely Mr. Tolhurst does not call these ‘‘fugal” passages! With 
respect to our ‘‘objections” to the setting of the words, we had 
certainly no intention of objecting. That is of course a matter in 
which every composer has perfect liberty to please himself. We 
simply stated that the effect of the way in which the words were set 
was (to unaccustomed ears) sometimes ludicrous. Whether this is 
so or not, we have now, in simple justice to Mr. Tolhurst, allowed 
our readers the opportunity of deciding.—Ep. M.M.R,] 





Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, Fume, 1872. 
THE. seyen public examination concerts of the Conserva- 
toire gave a brilliant proof of the doings of this institute. 
Here we must content ourselves only with mentioning the 
most perfect, mature, and masterly performances of some 
of the pupils, since as a matter of course not-all the per- 
formances of the pupils in singing, pianoforte, violin, 
violoncello, composition, and ensemble playing which 
were brought before the public, bore the stamp of full 
artistic ripeness. But if we only mention few names and 
performances, we hope our readers will bear in mind that 
we leave for the present many good, even excellent, per- 
formances of pupils who are still being trained unnoticed. 

As the performance of the highest virtuosity, we men- 
tion first the concerto in D major by Paganini, .which 
Herr Richard Sahla, from Graz, brought to hearing with 
perfect certainty, excellent clearness, purity, and bravura. 
This violinist of sixteen years of age will doubtless some 
day be talked of. He is favoured by nature with everything 
that can facilitate the practice of the art, and: his 
gress, just as rapid as it is steady, may enable him soon 
to gain the object of his highest aim. 

A particular ornament of the institute-was also Herr 
Jacob Kwast, from Dordrecht. This amiable youth, who 
is at present about eighteen years old, has been richly 
and profusely favoured by the Muses and Graces when 
they stood by his cradle. Unfortunately, Apollo himself 
was not present to bestow on him the divine gift of 
musical invention. A real talent for composition Herr 
Kwast does not possess, but in every other direction of 
musical ae he is a.perfect master. Excellent 
pianist and score-player, fine accompanist as he is, 
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practice will-soon make of him a conductor equally clever 
and careful. ‘ 

A great and real talent is owned by Herr Ludwig Maas, 

from London. As pianist he has long ago grown out of 
the school. His talent aS composer showed itself to ad- 
vantage at the performance of a symphony for full 
orchestra, the scherzo of which was very pretty and in- 
teresting. What Herr Maas may be able to create in 
future, we cannot in any way guess from the specimens 
lying before us. As pianist we can already now give him 
the testimony of artistic ripeness. Since Herr Maas re- 
turns to London, our feaders may probably soon have an 
opportunity of forming an idea of the excellence of his 
performance from a personal hearing. 
_ An equally very excellent performance was the render- 
ing of the second and third, movements from the B minor 
concerto of Hummel, by Fraulein Louise Herbeck, from 
Berlin. The “Moscheles prize” was obtained by Herr 
Emery, from Czernowitz, for his rendering of the two last 
movements of the G minor concerto by the departed 
master. . 

Mr. George Léhr, from Leicester, showed himself in 
the performance of Hiller’s F sharp minor concerto a8 an 
excellent pianist. An overture of his composition, for 
full orchestra, gave proof of ability and talent, without 
offering anything of importance. 

Amorigst the lady singers we must award the prize to 
Fraulein Kiehl, from the Hague. Messrs. Walter Pielke, 
from Dessau, and William Shakespeare, from London, 
both possessed of only small lyric tenor voices, did not 
sing badly. Of the last-named gentleman also a sym- 
phony was performed, the first movement of which is very 
excellent. But up till now the Leipzig Academy can ap- 
propriate to itself only ja small share of merit in the 
musical education of Mr. Shakespeare. He only came 
to Leipzig about eight months ago, and brought from 
London an excellent preparation. . 

Finally, to be just, we must mention Herr Eduard 
Goldstein, from Odessa, who, at least as far as mechanism 
ig concerned, has obtained a high-degree of, perfection, 
and we only hope that he may in future musical studies 
give to his performances more fervour and soul. 

To-day we have nothing further to report. Concerts 
there have been none. Frau Peschka-Leutner has gone 
tothe Boston Music Festival. The Opera repeats the best- 
known Repertoire Numbers. About publications we know 
of no conspicuous novelty, and for these reasons nothing 
is left to us but to conclude. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA: 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT). 
VIENNA, Fune 12th, 1872. 


THE last Opera evening will be on the 15th of June ; ther. 
the members of the Opera enjoy more or less holidays till 
the end of July. Thenumber of the representations since 
the 12th of May have not been the usual one, as the 
Opera “was closed four times on account of the death of 
the Archduchess Sophie. In the last weeks the director 
has been at a loss many times, as some of the first singers 
are absent, not to mention accidental indispositions. 
Many changes in the programme took place therefore, so 
we had even two ballets on two following evenings. 
Again Wagner and Meyerbeer were the chief representa- 
tives, Wagner with five, and Meyerbeer with four operas. 
Cherubini’s Wassertrdger (first representation in the new 
house) came too late to be of any consequence, but the 
opera was well supported, Beck in the é#le-ré/e being 
excellent, 1 w if ever the director will revive the 





sathe composers Médea. Our first tenors (Walter 


absent) sang the following ré/es : Adams—Max, Lionel 
Faust, Graf Armand, Robert, Tannhauser, Lohengrin 
(the two last for the first time, and with. good effect) ; 
Labatt—Masaniello, Faust, Tannhauser,; Raoul, Sever, 
Eleazar, Vasco, Lohengrin, Rienzi ; Muiller~Profet, Don 
Ottavio, Vasco, Edgard, Max. The last days of the 
season were rendered interesting by two visitors from 
Dresden and Berlin, Mdlle. Aglaja Orgeni Bg ine as 
Lucia and Margarethe, Mdlle.Fridericke Griin as Elisabeth 
and Selica. Both ladies have a favourable figure for the 
stage. The first-named has been here in 1 
is well trained, but is not very sympathetic. The voice of 
Mdlle. Griin is stfong enough in the middle register, but 
has lost the first lustre and wants watmness ; the pronun- “ 
ciation is distinct, the declamation and dramatic concep- 
tion are good ; the acting is clever, but not free from 
affectation. Both ladies had applause, but their impres- 
sion will not last. Mdlle. Dillner finished her Gastspiel, 
and the result was an engagement for three years. The 
Hofopera Capellmeister Fisher, engaged two years ago, 
and having been ill the most part of that time, has 
recovered, and conducted the above Wassertriger with 
much dexterity: The operas given since the 12th of Ma 
(including the last three evenings tothe 15th) are—Fviegen 
Hollinaer,Profet,Stumme, Don Fuan (twice), Faust (twice), 
Freischiitz (twice); Martha, Tannhduser (twice), Huge- 
notten, Wassertriger, Robert; Norma, A frikanerin (twice), 
Lucia, Fiidin, Lohengrin, and Rienzi. D. Popper, the 
well-known cellist, member of the Opera orchestra, has 
married Mdlle. Sofie Menter, the excellent pianist. The 
much-esteemed Hofopera Kapellmeister Heinrich Esser 
living since his retirement in Salzburg, died on the 3rd o 
June. He was born in Mannheim in the year ,1818, and 
was engaged in the old Karnthnerthor-Theater, in the 
year 1847. His charming songs will outlive him for a 
good while. He was an excellent conductor, and of an 
honourable character. . 

The little Strampfer-Theater occupied by the Italian 
Opera Company of Franchetti has performed, till now, 
Ernani, Trovatore, Otello, Lucia, Traviata, followed to- 
morrow by Moisé. Of course the ensembles are shortened 
or omitted, the stage being too small for such luxury. As 
Lucia, Signora Fossa was much applauded ; her partner, 
Signor Patierno, a somewhat strong Edgardo, shared in 
the applause ; the sestetto was encored. Signora Fossa 
performed also Violetta with similar effect, and so also the 
Signore Bertolasi and Milesi. At the end of June that 
stage is closed and, as the Burgtheater has also its vaca- 
tion, the Vienna theatres are then represented only by the 
Carl and Weiden Theatre, certainly too poor for a town 
who is on her way to become a “ Weltstadt.” The Theater 
an der Wien is well frequented, as the French Compagnie- 
Meynadier is a well-combined troupe of players. 
representations of La grande Duchesse, Le Voyage en 
Chine (music by Bagin), Les Folies dramatiques (music by 
Hervé), as also a new piece, Zricoche et Cacolet, pleased 
very much. Bertha Olmer, a short time under the direc- 
tion of Mdlle. Geistinger, and engaged a season or two at 
Covent Garden (Italian Opera), has married a land-owner 
in Karnthen, Herr von Steuber, and has left the stage. The 
new “ Wiener Stadttheater” under the guidance of Laube 
is quite finished, and will be opened the 1st of September. 
The interior is gold in white with some red as back-ground. 
The curtain is painted by Makart. This, as also 
some decorations to Ze//, Faust, &c., have been done 
ove,r with a newly-invented fluid to secure them from fire, 
u _ the acid having been too strong, or the treatment not 
a ng been the best, the whole is ruined. The theatre 
a io unresétved places ; every visitor has his stall, there 
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_ being in all 1,600 numbers. The theatre has 65 boxes, 
not counting the state-boxes. 

The Schubert festival on occasion of the unveiling of 
the monument in the Stadtpark, erected by the Wiener 
Mannergesangverein, took place on the 15th of May, and 

_ that solemnity was in every respect an honour to the com- 
poser, to the named society, and to Vienna. The monu- 
ment, in marble from Carrara, by Kurdmann, surrounded 
by flowers and bushes, makes a very good impression. 
The same evening the festival concert was held in the 
decorated concert-room of the Musikverein. It was opened 


‘by a festival poem, written by Ed. Bauernfeld, the surviv- 


ing friend of Schubert, and spoken by Lewinski, from the 
Burgtheater. The compositions were, of course, all by 
Schubert. The Verein sang“ Gesang der Geister,” “Gon- 
delfahrer,” “Grab und Mond,” “ Widerspruch,” conducted 
by Weinwurm and Kremser, the two chorus-masters of 
the Verein; Frau Wilt excelled with “ Die Allmacht ; ” 
Epstein performed two piano pieces ; Hellmesberger and 
his colleagues played the adagio from the quintetto in c, 
and the orchestra of the Hofoper performed the well- 
khown symphony in B minor, conducted by Joh. Herbeck 
as “honorary conductor” of the Verein. The impression 
of the whole was solemn, the execution finished, the 
applause hearty. The following eveninga Liedertafel, 
“gemiithlich ” in the fullest sense ‘of the German word, 
ended a festival which honoured a citizen of Vienna, ard 
a favourite wherever the Lied is at home. As another 
memento the members and guests of the day were honoured 
with a well-written Festschrift, and a medal by Tauten- 
hain, with the portrait of Schubert and an allegoric group 
with suitable inscriptions. 








’ Rebiews. 


—_—_—— 
Quintett, for Pianoforte, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Com- 
= by JOHANNES BRAHMS. Op. 34. Leipzig: J]. Rieter- 
iedermann; ©. _ 


One of the most prominent characteristics of the modern German 
school of musical composition is its tendency to excessive elabor# 
tion, ‘The mould in which Mozart and Beethoven cast their works 
seems to be considered insufficient now-a-days. From one point of 
view this is not to be wondered at, since the natural tendency of all 
art is progressive ; and we should, therefore, be far from wishing 
to stretch all new compositions on the Procrustean bed even of a 
Beethoven, But in too many cases excess of development is made 
to compensate for deficiency of ideas; it is a veritable making of 
bricks without straw ; and often the less straw there is, the more 
‘bricks are made, This, however, cannot be asserfed of Johannes 
Brahms, who (though often diffuse) has abundance of original 


~ thought, and may fairly be ranked as one of the first of living Ger- 


man musicians. The quintett now before us is among the best of 
It is very long, but the length 
arises more from the abundance of ideas that the composer has 
crowded into one piece than from undue development of his sub- 
jects, The first. movement (AJ//egro non troppo,jF minor) opens 
with a unison phrase, not particularly striking, and reminding us a 
little of Mendelssohn ; but the reminiscence, if*such it can be called, 
ceases almost immediately, The general character of the movement 
is one of almost passiohate earnestness, alternating with a romantic 
melancholy; the second subject, in the key of C sharp minor, is 
highly original, and the whole of jts continuation, down-to the close 
of the first part, full of interest and charm. The developments of the 
second part show a thorough mastery of thematic treatment, and the 
yeturn to the first subject is well contrived. The Andante un poco 
pen rte A flat, which succeeds, is of a dreamy, mystic character, 
the ty of which will perhaps hardly strike one on a first hearing, 
‘but which (to use a common phrase) ‘' grows on us” wonderfully as 
we become more familiar with it. This we consider (though rather 
too long) the finest portion of the quintett, as the scherzo (c minor) 
which follows is undoubtedly the most popular. Here the com- 
poser’s dream is over, and he awakes to bustling, active life. The 


en ted subject is very original, and the effect of the 
dhtagh dale fom €3 bo ot pole tesh, The trio in © major 


- 





is also very fine, and vesheghabity happy in its contrast with the 
character of the scherzo. finale (Allegro non troppo 

by a short poco sostenuto) is founded upon a very sul . 
for the violoncello, and contains many admirable points, but 

more than the rest of the work from diffuseness. On the whole, 
however, we can recommend the quintett heartily, but we should 
warn those essaying it that it is by no means easy for any of the 
instruments. The piano part especially requires not merely me- 
chanical command of the key-board, but great breadth of style and 
what is technically called bravura, to ensure the required effect. In 
the hands of competent players, the work cannot fail to impress, as 
has been recently proved at Mr. Halié’s Recitals, and Mr. Schloesser’s 
concert, where it has been produced. 





Mendelssohn's Vocal Album. _52 Songs, with English and German 
_Words. Edited by E. PAugR. The English Translation by 
HENRY STEVENS. ‘Augener & Co, 


Tus cheap and. beautifully engraved edition of Mendelssohn's songs 
will be welcome to all the lovers of this popular composer—the more 
so as the only other cheap edition in existence has many of the songs 
transposed. Though in this department of his art Mendelssohn cannot 
be rated as equal to Schubert or Schumann, he has contributed many 
specimens of the ‘‘ Lied,” which are full of his own peculiar style—a 
style which with the public probably attracts more sympathy than 
that of either of the two composers we have named. Such songs as 
the ‘‘ Love-song in May” (No. 1), the ‘‘ Harvest Hymn” (No. 4); 
“The First Violet” (No. 25), ‘‘On wings my fancy ranges” (No. 
28), ‘‘It is ordained by Heaven above” (No. 39), and many others 
that might be named, are sure to be popular as long as the taste for 
simple and pleasing melody endures. Even more characteristic, 
perhaps, of their author are the “Lullaby” (No. 41), the two 
‘ Suleika” songs (Nos. 34 and 44), in which, however, Mendelssohn 
labours under the disadvantage of comparison with Schubert's ex- 
quisite setting of the same poems ; the ‘‘ Shepherd's Song” (No. 
42), and the ‘In Autumn” (No. 17), the theme of which seems to 
have been unconsciously ——— by the adagio of Beethoven's 
colossal sonata, Op. 106. It will probably interest some of our 
readers to know that in the first two collections of songs which Men- 
delssohn published, he included several which were the composition 
of his talented sister, Fanny Hensel. Julius Rietz, in his catalogue 
affixed to Mendelssohn's published letters, has called attention to 
this ; but as the songs were included in the collection by Men- 
delssohn himself, they have of course been retained in this, as im 
other editions. For the sake of those of our readers who may wish 
to note the difference of style, we will add that Fanny Hensel's songs 
are Nos. 2, 3, 15, 21, and 23 of the present colléction. The English 
rendering of the words by Mr. Stevens is admirable, as will be ex- 
pected by those who know his versions of the Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs already published in this series. : 





“I lve the Lord.”  Sinfonia-Cantata, Composed by GEORGE 


CARTER. Novello, Ewer, & Co, 


THE title of ‘‘Sinfonia-Cantata” affixed to this work has been 
doubtless suggested by that of Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang. The form 
of the two is, however, not exactly similar, as with Mendelssohn all 
the instrumental movements come first, while in Mr. Carter's can- 
tata the s¢cond (/arghetto) movement ‘stands as No. 7 in the midst 
of the vocal pieces. We find it somewhat difficult to characterise 
the music. Mr. Carter has evidently studied carefully, and his 
fugal writing shows a practised hand ; but we cannot credit him with 
ahy distinct individuality of om It is not so much that there is 
any decided borrowing of other men’s ideas, but the general im- 
pression produced on us is one_of absence of positive novelty. In 
this, however, Mr. Carter has many other talented musicians to keep 
him in countenance, and he may at all events claim to have pro- 
duced a well-written, melodious, and pleasing, if not very great 


work. The introduction of the opening symphonic movement is in ~ 


A minor, but the following pM in D major—a curious € 

of beginning in one key and ending in another, of which a still more 
singular instance is to be found in the chorus, “I will walk before. 
the Lord”’ (No. 6), which begins in F sharp minor, and ends in G. 
The opening chorus, ‘‘I love the Lord” (D major), is flowing and 
pleasing. The following tenor song, ‘‘ The sorrows of death com- 
passed me,” retninds us in style of Mendelssohn ; but the change to 
the major at the words, ‘‘ Then called I on the name of the Lord; 
is well conceived and effective. Among the best of the other num 
bers we should specify the ba , ‘1 will walk before the Lord; 
though we do not like the effect of the transition from the intro- 
duction in one ; ; 
the final chorus, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord,” in which we venture to 


to the fugue in another, referred to above, and ~ 
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doubt the expediency of writing a high B. natural for the soprano 
chorus, as the note is most likely to be either a shriek or out of tune, 





Twelve Grand Characteristic Studies for the Pianoforte. By ADOLPH 
HENSELT. Op. 2.. Revised by E. PAUER. Augener & Co. 


AMONG modern virtuosi on the piano, Adolph Henselt holds a 
distinguished place. Residing for many years at St. Petersburg, 
and never appearing in public, he is known here only by his writings, 
of which these studies are. the most popular. Addressed solely to 
advanced players, they are no less pleasing as music than excellent 
as practice. In form they more nearly resemble the ‘‘ Grandes 
Etudes" of Chopin than any other works with which we are ac- 
quainted ; but they are mostly on a somewhat larger scale than the 
Polish composer's studies, several of them extending over six or eight 
pages. Each is furnished with a motto, some of the headings being 
rather curious, The first of the series, ‘Orage, tu ne saurais 
m’abattre,” is a fine bold study for extensions in both hands, as also, 
in quite a different way, is No. 2, ‘‘ Pensez un peu & moi qui pense 
toujours & vous,” in which the chief difficulty consists in the necessity 
of playing octaves with the first and fourth fingers. The best-known 
of the set, and also one of the finest, is No. 6, in F sharp major, ‘‘ Si 
oiseau j'étais, & toi je volerais.”” Our space will not allow us to 
enlarge on each number ; but there is not one of the twelve which 
will not be found to contain passages, the practice of which must 
greatly improve the mechanism of any pianist advanced enough to 
grapple with it at all. The work, as we have already hinted, is in- 
tended for vértuos?, not for school-girls, 


Bail-Scenes. Nine Characteristic Pieces for Two Performers on the 
Piano. By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op. 109. Edited by E. 
PAVER. Augener & Co. : 


THOSE pianists who are acquainted with Schumann's “ Oriental 
Pictures,” and ‘‘ Twelve Duets,” Op. 85, will be glad to enlarge 
their knowledge of the composer's four-handed piano works by pro- 
curing these interesting and very original ‘‘ Ball Scenes."’ In no forms 
of musical composition are novelty and avoidance of common-place 
more difficult than in dance-measures. One naturally therefore feels 
a curiosity to see how so individual a composer as Schumann will 
treat the mazurka and waltz. Of both, this collection contains ex- 
cellent examples. _ The ‘‘ Waltz” (No. 3) is one of the best numbers 
of the series—piquant and full of grace ; and the ‘‘ Mazurka” (No. 6), 
though, somewhat over-elaborated, is very Schumannish through- 
out. The national dances, ‘‘ Ungarisch,”: ‘‘ Francaise,’ and 
** Ecossaise,”’ are also full of character. We hope that the pub- 
lishers will complete the series of Schumann’s Duets for the piano, 
by issuing the ‘‘ Kindetball,” Op. 130. 





Sing unto the Lord (96th Psalm). A Festival Anthem for Six 
~ Voices. By HENRY HILEs, Mus. Doc. Oxon. Novello, 
’ Ewer, & Co. 


WE have not for some time met with an anthem which we have 
read with more pleasure than this excellent and well-written work. 
Dr. Hiles, while avoiding the stereotyped form of the cathedral 
anthem, has succeeded in producing a piece full of life and spirit, 
without degenerating into yulgarity or even secularity ofstyle. The 
opening double fugue in six parts, with organ od/igato, is clever 
without being in the least dry. The 6-8 time in which it is written 
is unusual in church music, but it gives a great ‘‘swing” to the 
movement; which with less tact on the part of the composer would 
easily have become jerky. A short chorus, ‘‘ For all the gods are 
but idols,” then leads to a sextett, ‘‘ Ascribe ye to the Lord,” which 
is full of melodious and fluent part-writing. The following chorus, 
‘*Let the heav’ns rejoice,” is simply an introduction to the amply 
developed final fugue, ‘‘ Tell it out that the Lord is King.” « This 
movement, though more in the conventional style than the opening 
chorus, is hardly less good as music ; and the close, with the subject 
by augmentation in the bass, is of excellent effect. We must add 
that though the anthem requires careful and neat execution, it pre- 
sents no difficulties which an ordinarily good church choir cannot 
overcome with ease, 2 





Ave Maria, composed Wd Epwin Evans. , (London: B. Hollis.) 
This piece is in the unusual form of a contralto solo, with an accom- 
paniment for the organ and the other three parts of the vocal 
quartett. Though simple, it is very pleasing, and thoroughly devo- 
tional in feeling. 

Thinking and Dreaming, Song, by BERTHOLD Tours (Cramer 
Wood, & Co. 7; rd 
to please, 


- 


), is a ballad of which both music and words are likely 





Three Songs, by SEBASTIAN (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), present more 
than the average amount of originality. We prefer the first and 
third to the second, but all have good points. ' 

Asleep, a Sacred Canzonet, by the Hon, MRs, ABRAHAM (G. 
Emery & Co.), is very poor. . 

Gone, Song, by CHARLES JosEPH Frost (Weekes & Co.), is 
pretty, though mild. 

Biddy O’Grath, Irish Song, by MrRANA (H. Stead & Co.), is a 
fair song of its kind, and in the hands of a singer with the requisite 
‘‘brogue" would no-doubt be effective. 

Finishing the Work, Song, by FANNY H. Pusky (Augener 
& Co.), is chiefly remarkable for the badness of its harmony. ~ 

My Fairy, Violets of Blue, and La Favorita, by EDOUARD DORN 
(Augener & Co.), are the titles of the three last new’ pieces of this 
popular writer. The first strikes us as one of his best, and the fan- 
tasia on Donizetti’s opera is particularly effective and showy, with- 
out being excessively difficult. 

Jllustrations Opératiques, No. 39, Zampa, par BOYTON SMITH 
(Augener & Co.), besides containing the principal subjects of the well- 
known overture, includes also some pleasing melodies from the body 
of the work. The piece is written in Mr. Boyton Smith’s usual 
fluent style, and will be found useful for teaching. 

March of King David's Army, from the Oratorio of David and 
Absalom, by W. H. LoncuurRstT (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is a good 
bold march, constructed on a subject which, if not specially original 
in style, is at all events not a plagiarism from Mendelssohn's marches, 
which is the case with the larger number of such compositions. Mr. 
Longhurst writes like a musician, and the piece has a melodious 
character about it which is likely to make it popular. 

Sonata in D major, pour veneere par JOSEPH SCHMUCK (A. 
Hammond-& Co.), is like Joseph's. coat—of many colours. The 
first movement is Mozart (and water), the andante is Haydn (and 
water), and the finale is Dussek (and water), with two bars taken 
bodily out of the rondo of Beethoven's sonata, Op. 28, to'give 
variety to the style. ; 

Tarantelle in E minor, by J. ScHMUCK (A. Hammond & Co.), 
proves that it is possible to write a piece in a minor key, and in 6-8 
time, without making it a tarantelle at all. The peculiar rhythm of 
the dance is missing altogether. ‘ : . 

Clair de Lune, Serenade for Piano (same composer and publishers), 
is somewhat better than the two pieces last noticed. : i 

The most striking points in L’Addio, Chanson Mélancolig 
(ditto), are the curious Italian directions given—con affizione, con 
solennito (sic), eroica (/) and, funniest of all, ritter (sic), which 
occurs three times, and is therefore evidently not a misprint. 

Two Polka Mazurkas, by the same; are well enough of their kind. 

Une Soirée &@ Naples, Tarantelle, par Ep, ReyLorF (H. 
Stead & Co.), is a very good teaching-piece. 

The Gipsy Queen Schottische, by J. SMART (Augener & Co.), is 
an average piece of dance music, 

The Northern Psalter and Hymn Tune Book, edited by WILLIAM 
CARNIE (Aberdeen : Lewis Smith, and Taylor & Henderson), is 

et another added to the already countless number of Tune Books. 

he preface states that it is intended as a contribution to the cause 
of Psalmody improvement in Scotland. Not being familiaf with 
the various collections of tunes in use in the North, we are unable to 
judge of the expediency or otherwise of the publication ; but of the 
merits of the work itself we can speak highly. Both selection and 
arrangement are very good, and the type, though small, is clear. 
We wish the editor and publishers success, ; 

Twelve Single and Double Chants, composed by HENRY J. PEEL. 
(London : B, Williams.) Of these chants four are single and eight 
double. 

Original Tunes to Favourite Hymns, by the Rev. S. M. BARK- 
WwoRTH, D.D., and H. J. STARK, F.C.O. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), 
are a joint-stock collection of tunes by a vicar and his organist. We. 
are bound to say that the contributions of the latter are much the 
better of the two. 

The Winds, Four-part Song, by C. J. Frost (C. Jefferys), is in 
the not very common form of a part- — int solos, 
and piano accompaniment. We rather like parts of it, but the 
effect of the whole is somewhat “‘ patchy.” ‘ 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Eavestaf. ‘‘ Sunshine.” Valse de Salon. (Eavestaff.)— Yervis. 
‘Se tu pinge,” Romanza; ‘‘Adieu, delusive Dreams,” : 
ee i miei Sonni,” Elegia con violino obligato, (Hutchings 
ani m ’ 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE fifth concert of this season took place on the 27th of May. The 
solo pianist was Madame Arabella Goddard, who played a concerto 
in A minor, a musicianly work by Mr. W. G. Cusins, the conductor 
of the society, in her usual finished style. It would have been 
scarcely possible to find two symphonies more strongly contrasted 
than the two performed on this occasion—Haydn’s in C minor (one 
of the Twelve Grand or Salomon set) and Schumann’s No. 2 
inc. Both were well played, though without that absolute fin'sh 
which is hardly attainable under less favourable circumstances than 
are found at the Crystal Palace. The remaining instrumental pieces 
were the overture to Egmont, and the march in Athalie, The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Marimon and_ Mr. Santley. 

At the sixth concert, on the roth ult., the symphonies were 
Mozart’s Jupiter and Beethoven's Pastoral, both of them works 
about which it is all but impossible to say anything-fresh. Sir Julius 
Benedict’s well-written and admirably scored overture to the Tempest 
way greatly ; the other overture was Cherubini’s Faniska. r. 

itz, Hartvigson (a pianist too seldom heard in public) gave a most 
excellent performance of Liszt’s enormously difficult concerto in E 
flat. On the merits of the work opinions will ey continue 
divided ; for ourselves we may say that, in spite of some diffuseness 
and incoherence, the work interests us much, both from the beauty 
and originality of some of its subjects, and from the exceeding in- J 
genuity of its orchestration. Mp. Hartvigson’s playing throughout 
was most masterly. ‘The vocal music, which was of inferior quality, 
was contributed by Mdlle. Colombo and Signor Vizzani. 





MUSICAL UNION. 

AT the fourth matinée, on May the 28th, Signor Alfonso Rendano, 
of whose dédu¢ at the Musical Union we spoke last month, appeared 
for the second time: The piece which he selected was Hummel’s 
interesting, but by no means great, quintett in E flat minor, Op. 
87, his execution of the pianoforte part of which confirmed the 
favourable impression produced by his first appearance. Curiously 
‘enough there were no quartetts in the programme of this afternoon ; 
both the pieces for strings being quintetts—the first Mozart’s well- 
known master-work in G minor, and the second Beethoven's first in 
E flat, Op. 4—a work which was originally written for eight wind 
instruments, and subsequently recast by its composer into its present 
form. It would be interesting to musicians if Mr. Ella would pro- 
duce the same work in its original dress. 

Herr Alfred Jaell was the pianist at the fifth matinée, and took part 
in Schumann’s quartett in E flat, Op. 47, with Messrs. Heermann, 
Van Waefeghem and Lasserre, performing also with the last-named 
gentleman Mendelssohn's charming sonata in B flat, Op. 45, for 
piano and violoncello. The rendering of both works was all that 
could be wished. The other important work was Spohr’s quirtett 
poe! strings, Op. 33, No. 2; and Herr Jaell also contributed tyo 
solos. . 

The re-appearance at the Musical Union of Herr Leopold Auer 
was a special feature of the sixth matinée! M. Lasserre, the violon- 
cellist of Mr. Ella's quartett, being suddenly taken ill, his place was 
ably filled by M. Daubert. Herr Jaell was again the pianist, The 
performances opened with Mendelssohn's popular trio in D minor, 
played to perfection by Messrs. Jaell, Auer, and Daubert; the 
charming scherzo (one of its composer’s most original and charac- 
teristic specimens of its class) was encored. The remainder of the 

rogramme included Beethoven’s quartett in G, Op. 18, No. 2; 
Riutinstein's very clever sonata in -A minor, Op. 19, for piano and 
violin ; and piano solos by Herr Jaell. . 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


THAT the promise of the opening recitals has been fully sustained by 
the later performances of this series, will fully appear from the brief 
record—for which only we have s of the principal pieces per- 
formed. The special novelty at the fifth recital was Friedrich Kiel’s 
piano quartett in A minor, Op. 43, performed on this occasion, if we 
mistake not, for the first time in this country. Herr Kiel’s music 
has the great merit of being free from that diffuseness and over- 
elaboration which is the bane of so much modern music, and the 
quartett selected on this occasion is a favourable specimen of his 
style. Schumann's Humoreske has been so recently noticed in these 
columns that 4 is sufficient here to bepomce Boe allé’s ee 
performance of it. In striking corttrast to Schumann and Kiel 
was Bach’s sonata in E, for piano and violin, finely played by Mr. 





Hallé and. Madame Norman-Néruda, 


At the sixth recital the opening piece was Volkmann’s trioin B flat 
minor—a work containing points of interest, but far too long. 
Schumann's second trio in F, Op. 80, a fine example of its Prod. 
style, which is very seldom heard in public, was also given. The 
programme moreover comprised Beethoven's last sonata for piano 
and violin (Op. 96, in G) and Chopin’s scherzo for piano, in B flat 
minor. 

Rubinstein’s trio in B flat, Op. 52, and Mendelssohn’s trio.in c 
minor, bs 66, were included among the works given at the seventh 
reeital. tr. Hallé selected for his solo Beethoven’s last sonata, in 
c minor, Op. r1z—a special favourite of his—and also joined 
Madame Norman-Néruda in Mozart’s lovely sonata for piano and 
violin, in E minor. 

The programme of the last recital included Brahms’s piano 


Pquartett in A, Op. 26; a sonata in D minor by Rust, for violin with 


pianoforte accompaniment ; Schubert’s great fantasia for piano solo 
in C, Op. 15; and Beethoven's well-known trio, Op. 97. 

It is superfluous to say one word as to the finished manner in 
which all these works (some of them of no ordinary difficulty) have 
been rendered ; buf we must, in conclusion, congratulate Mr. Hallé 
on the judgment, enterprise, and research he has shown in the selec- 
tions he has made. A more interesting series of performances has 
rarely, if ever, been given. 





Mr. George Carter gave a concert on the r4th ult., at the Royal 
Albert Hall, when his new sinfonia-cantata, ‘‘I love the Lord,” and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater were performed, Of Mr. Carter’s work we 
have spoken in another column; it will therefore be sufficient to 
chronicle the fact of its production. ‘The soloists were Mesdames 
Sherrington and Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli. The © 
band and cKorus numbered 1,000 performers. Mr. William Carter 
presided at the large organ, and Mr. George Carter conducted. 

The Brixton Amateur Musical Society gave one of its excellent 
concerts on Wednesday, the roth ult., when, among other pieces, 
Haydn’s 4th symphony, the overture to Figaro, and the march from 
Oberon were given. ‘The special feature of the evening, however, 
was the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. H. Weist Hill, the able- 
conductor of the society, consisting of an elegant silver salver, 


Musical Potes, 
wikia 
THE first series of National Music’Meetings at the Crystal Palace 
commenced on the 27th ult., too late for notice in our present issue. 
We shall report them in our next number. Meanwhile we may say 
that the proceedings will occupy five days, exclusive of two days’ 
preliminary hearings of the solo vocalists. We understand that there 
are ‘in all between fifteen and sixteen hundred competitors. The 
jurors for the various classes (Who have been elected by the com- 
petitors themselves) are Sir J. Benedict, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
A. Sullivan, Esq., J. Barnby, Esq., H. Smart, Esq., J. L. Hatton, 
Esq., W. G. Cusins, Esq., Dr. Rimbault, Signor Arditi, Dr. Wylde, 
H. Leslie, Esq., F. Godfrey, Esq., A, Randegger, Esq., J. Hullah, 
Esq., and Brinley Richards, Esq. 
WE have to announce the death of Dr. G. French Flowers, well 
known as a theorist, in the 61st year of his age. 


Mr. CHARLES LUNN’S society, which he calls the ‘Choral For- 
matory,” gave a private concert at the Birmingham Town Hall, on 
the 1th ult: 

THE monster Musical Festival at Boston took place during the 
past month. No detailed account has as yet come to hand, but 
the telegrams by Atlantic cable lay particular stress on the effect of 
the shoruses with cannon accompaniment / 





A CURIOUS instance of the inaccuracy of writers for the press, with 
respect to musical matters, appeared in a recent number of the 
Echo, in which Dean Swift's famous lines, 

“Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee,” i 
were said to refer to Handel and G/uck/ We should have thought 
that every one would have known, from the first line of the same 
epigram, that the rival of Handel referred to was Bononcini. 


HANDEL'S music does not seem to be greatly appreciated at Ham- 
burg, if we may judge from a reporter's account in the Signale of a 
recent performance of Belshazzar in that city. The writer says, 
“ This > gare work (for such it is, at least in extent) lasted three 
hours and a half. We were certainly not charmed with it, but on 
the contrary so depressed and nervous by the ing monotony, 
that a dozen, diminished sevenths on the brass would have been a 
real benefit to us.” 
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